So perhaps we were not wrong in loving, for Ellen Terry, the hubbub
after her death*
When it had subsided, after that final ceremony at St Paul's, Covent
Garden, her son and daughter brought the silver casket, the work of
Paul Cooper, great silversmith, good friend> a friend dear to mother and
children alike, from the deserted church to Edy's flat which overlooks the
churchyard. We had converted a small room there into an oratory, had
it blessed, and erected an altar on which the casket stood for over a
year, a sanctuary lamp burning night and day* It was not until August
1929 that the negotiations for obtaining a "faculty" for placing the ashes
in St Paul's, Covent Garden, and erecting a memorial tablet, were con-
cluded. Such are the law's delays, ecclesiastical as well as civil.
During that year, while Ellen Terry was kept waiting, her husband
James Carew, showed his devotion to her by sending flowers for the
oratory every week.
Sir John Martin Harvey unveiled the tablet in August 1929. Like the
casket, its setting was the work of Paul Cooper. The niche in which the
casket stands is enclosed by a plain bronze grille of beautiful workman-
ship. The canopy and base of the monument are in dark green marble.
On the base is the concise epitaph, graved in austere Roman capitals:
"Ellen Terry. Actress.'Born 1848. Died 1928." When the design was sub-
mitted to the ecclesiastical authorities, they made the characteristically
Protestant stipulation that the base must be constructed in such a way
that it would be impossible to place flowers on it. Perhaps it was feared
that Ellen Terry's dust would be venerated like that of a saint. And
indeed Ellen Terry was a saint, although her sanctity was not of the
orthodox kind. She worked miracles in her lifetime by her kindness,
constantly turning hearts of stone into hearts of flesh. Among the hun-
dreds of letters Edy received after her death there are few in which some
kind word or deed which had a lasting influence is not recorded. A
young actor who had been in the cast of "Romeo and Juliet" when Ellen
Terry played the Nurse wrote that her "kindness was as real and impar-
tial and personal as the sunlight, but it was a human sun that seemed
only to see the things one wanted seen. The rest werent there, or it didnt
matter in the least if they were. If that is not theological charity, what is ?
It is the greatest virtue, and only saints and very great artists can possess
it. It makes life possible."
Another letter from one who had known ner from childhood, one of
the "Casella girls," who were on terms of the closest intimacy with her,
speaks of Ellen Terry as "the most generally beloved being of her time.
No wonder either, for she was endowed by Nature with the most pre-
cious gifts that she has to bestow: genius, beauty, grace, charm, goodness
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